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A PREFACE written by R. C. Witi 
for his book '*How to Look at Pic- 
tures'* so exactly expresses what I 
have in mind that I take the liberty of quo- 
ting it in part : 

•'Among- the most pathetic figures in 
the world must be counted the men and 
women, who may be seen in any picture gal- 
ery, slowly circumambulating th'e four walls 
with eyes fixed upon catalogue or guide 
book, only looking up at intervals to insure 
that they are standing before the right pic- 
ture. All unknowing, they falter on, 
achieving only fatigue of body and mind, 
with a certain mournful satisfaction in a 



toilsome task nearing accomplishment. 
Again they find themselves looking at fam- 
ous pictures without seeing them. They 
are conscious that some wonderful power 
lies hidden there, but they do not know 
the charmed word to release it. They feel 
sure they should be interested ; at the same 
time they know they are bored. They do 
indeed greatly honor the names of the great 
masters upon the picture frames ; some 
slight acquaintance with them inspires rev- 
erence and respect, but where it goes be- 
yond this, it is for the most part undis- 
criminating and unreasoning hero-worship. 
The catalogue is of little use. It merely 
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gives the name and date of the artist and 
possibly his school, or, if more ambitious 
in its construction, some account of his life. 
We long to feel at home in a gallery, in- 
stead of lost in a strange world and out of 
touch with its inhabitants." 

Haldane Macfall says: "There is no 
question about it, your ordinary man dreads 
the word Art. To him, Art means babble 
of strange sounds, of weird phrases ; to him 
it stands for a little coterie of men who give 
themselves exclusively airs of 'being in the 
know,' — the chief source of pride of these 
self -constituted elect, being that art is only 
for the few — the Chosen Souls — meaning 
themselves. Your ordinary man is easily 
convinced of his limitations, and straight- 
way takes the apologetic attitude: avers 
that he 'does not know anything about 
art ;' shrugs his shoulders and flies at the 
sound of the word. The ordinary man who 
comes before a painting or statue frankly 
and generously ready to yield himself up to 
the impression that the artist has sought 
to arouse in his senses through his vision, 
will sense the real significance of that art, 
much more purely than will the critic with 
his elaborate code of laws." 

If, through my notes written on some of 
the masterpieces of sculpture to be found in 
Paris, I am able to give a reminiscent 



pleasure to those who have seen them, or 
an anticipatory one to those who hope to 
see them, or a bringing-of-the-mountain- 
to-Mahomet feeling to those who are neces- 
sarily stay-at-homes, I shall have accom- 
plished one thing at least. What I should 
like best of all would be to start a few ordi- 
nary men — meaning all but the "Chosen 
Souls" — on the way towards whole-hearted 
enjoyment that comes with growing powers 
of appreciation. It is this that gives all art 
its fascinations for most of us. 

As I sort over my many notes, thoughts 
crowd upon me in such overwhelming num- 
bers that I wonder if it will be possible to 
make any understandable thing out of the 
chaotic mass. To first have some knowl- 
edge of the past of sculpture seems almost 
necessary for an intelligent understanding, 
and still one visits museums and exhibitions 
without this knowledge, and one gets dis- 
tinct pleasure from the visits. It you feel 
unprepared to jump right into modern 
sculpture, or prefer the more methodical 
way, I would suggest that you read The 
Fine Arts, Volume II, published by the 
Fine Arts Journal. Professor Von Mach 
of Harvard University starts at the be- 
ginning and quickly, interestingly and lov- 
ingly carries the story of sculpture through 
Greek and Roman times, until the Chris- 
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tians came to destroy the gods. Then Mr. 
Partridge takes up the story and carries it 
through the Mediaeval and the Renaissance 
and its decadence, to the sixteenth century, 
where we will join and go on with him. 

We will confine ourselves to French 
sculpture, for the present, for outside of 
Italy's Lucca della Robbia, Donatello, John 
of Bologna, Ghiberti, Michael Angelo, Ve- 
rocchi, and a few others of the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, there are not 
many to single out. 

There is less change in sculpture today 
than in other arts. The tools are prac- 
tically the same. The art of other days was 
contented with immobile figures. The art 
of today searches evermore for movement. 
The surroundings have led to the change, 
but that is true of all great art. All valu- 
able art is inspired by the surroundings in 
which men live. George Moore says: 
''There would have been no fresco painting 
if there had been no Gothic cathedrals. 
The romanesque cathedrals were gloomy, 
tomb-like places, and mosaics were suf- 
ficient ornamentation ; but the Gothic cath- 
edral was graver ; men's minds were arising 
out of the gloom of the real Middle Ages, 
and as soon as the cathedrals were built the 
sculptors of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies covered the walls with saints, angels 
and ecclesiastics. At the end of the fifteenth 
century interest in the Mass began to de- 



cline, and men began to build palaces for 
their pleasure in this world; and just as the 
cathedral had brought saints, angels and 
ecclesiastics into art, the palace brought 
voluptuous woman and the gods disap- 
peared from the Seigneur's gardens. 

"Then feudalism became a declining 
force; men began to build houses, and the 
house introduced family life into art." And 
that is about where we are now, if we add 
our mad rush, which has brought out the 
effort to give moving life to the movement 
of pieces of bronze and marble. 

There is always an evolution upward to- 
ward the things one cannot put one's finger 
on ; in religion, the worship rose from the 
material sky, fire and water to the Egyptian 
gods, under the form of animals, and then 
up to the Human Nature of the Greeks; in 
music, sounds imitated at first, then an 
effort to translate melody, sensation coming 
from the outside. Only later was it raised 
to interior harmony ; in painting, at first re- 
productions of brutal colors, then imita- 
tions of natural forms ; then the translation 
of human thought into line and color ; lit- 
erature, the barbarians imitated events, 
then described events, and only later found 
the description of exterior things with the 
interior life. 

Sculpture has been a native product in 
France ever since the Middle Ages. In 
other countries, the art of bronze and stone 
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has had long sleeps, but in France, never. 
It has been renewed but never languished. 
France has radiated her influence in sculp- 
ture throughout northern Europe, through 
the centuries. The only rival she has had, 
has been Italy, the source at which all na- 
tions have drunk in turn. But Italy's mas- 
tery in sculpture languished, while the 
French school attained considerable dis- 
tinction. The masters of the French Re- 
naissance in sculpture, Goujon and Pilon, 
executed many works of original genius in 
many particulars, but followed, to a certain 
extent, the long-drawn proportions of the 
human figure, afifected by some of the 
Italians. 

At first, in France, each province existed 
a nation apart, having its race, its habits, its 
character ; each region, big or little, its art ; 
but for more than two hundred and fifty 
years the art of Paris has reigned from the 
Pas-de-Galais to the Gote d'Azur; we might 
give much broader boundaries if we wished. 

The men who have served France, 
whether in war, science, literature or art, 
haunt her silent places still. Everywhere 
in France, but especially in Paris, one is 
surrounded by this ghostly, un forgotten 
company of immortal inhabitants. Gods, 
heroes and fair maidens all mingle with the 
passing crowd. Sculpture is everywhere. 
It has turned the Park Monceau into a lit- 
tle Pere-Lachaise and the Tuileries will 



become a Campo Santo. At least that is 
what the disgruntled ones say : egalitc is 
forever unbalanced, when one brother is 
forced to gaze up at another on a pedestal, 
whether he wishes to or not. They have 
reason in many instances to complain, but. 
on the other hand, they must remember the 
noble cathedrals of Chartres, Bourges, 
Amiens, Rouen, Rheimes and the museums 
and monuments that the past centuries have 
built up in France. All honor to these hun- 
dreds of men who, with stone, iron, marble, 
wood and bronze have kept the memory of 
many a great man green, while blazing their 
own trail in art, so that others might follow 
after. 

JEAX GOV J OX was one of these. He 
seems to be the one man of the sixteenth 
century who is best remembered, and who 
was the most personal in his work. What 
is known of his personal history is most- 
ly from deductions made from some small 
established fact. As for an example, in 
1 541 he was paid a certain sum of money 
by a certain church and in the record of 
this payment he was called "master." From 
this it is judged that in 1541 he had reached 
man's estate. 

Until about seventy years ago, most writ- 
ers said that Goujon died in the ^lassacre 
of Saint Bartholomew (August 24, 1572). 
Then timid doubts were cast upon the 
legend, and it is now thought that he escaped 
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with Other Protestants to Bologne before 
that bloody day. 

Goujon's Deposition de la Croix et les 
Ouaires Evangclistes was found through 
another church record. The Apostles form 
four separate panels, two on either side of 
the Descent from the Cross. Matthew, 
Mark. Luke and John are all shown in pro- 
file as they sit upon clouds. Saint John has 
the smooth face of an adolescent. His left 
arm escapes from his tunic, and is beauti- 
fully silhouetted along the length of his 
body. Saint ^Matthew wears a beard, and 
is absorbed in the book that an angel helps 
him hold. Saint Luke also holds a book, 
but it is closed, while he looks pensively 
down. His hair and beard are well cared 
for. His young head forms a fine contrast 
to that of aged Saint Matthew. 

Saint Mark's turban seems to have be- 
come unrolled. His widely opened book 
rests on the lion. This lion, with the eagle, 
the bull and the angel in the other bas- 
reliefs, complete the traditional attributes. 

The thing Goujon was most interested in, 
in these figures, was the management of the 
nude, and he has succeeded in rendering 
them with irreproachable purity. The 
hands with their fingers, longer than in na- 
ture, have great distinction. The feet are 
firm and supple: they are the feet of men, 
and if these men were able to move them- 



selves, their feet would easily perform their 
mission, that of supporting the weight of 
their bodies. The men themselves are not 
simply decorative figures, but men of great 
stature placed cleverly in a small space. 

In the Descent from the Cross, Goujon 
has shown knowledge of the workings of 
the human mind. Men watching a race, a 
parade, or a football game see little of the 
crowd. They see the mass, the great bulk, 
faintly, but they see with great clearness 
the one thing, the winning horse, or the man 
carrying the football to victory ; and it is 
that one thing that in after years they recall. 
As an example: I recall clearly the gun 
carriage which carried General Grant's 
body to his tomb, but nothing of the great 
crowd that accompanied it. 

It is so in a scene of death. Death is an 
important fact. So Goujon has made the 
middle panel. The Descent from the Cross, 
so that it holds our attention, we hardly 
see the four Saints. Christ is in a half re- 
clining position and the horizontal feeling 
created by this position is carried out to 
the right and left of him where the legs of 
the apostles take up the lines of his legs. 
The apostles in the four separate side 
panels are not horizontal in feeling, but 
have a lif ted-up feeling. There is a happy 
equilibrium of the groups : a good opposi- 
tion of the draperies with the nude. The 
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still warm body of the Christ is noble, and 
in this Goujon's knowledge stands out. His 
right arm follows the impulse that Nico- 
demus gives it. The stomach and belly are 
fallen together. The head that falls against 
Nicodemus is heavy. Old Nicodemus, in 
spite of his unhappiness, seems to have 
taken command, and is using all his 
strength to support the body of the Savior 
on its winding sheet, that another disciple 
helps him hold. The horror of the spectacle 
has made the Virgin swoon in the arms of 
Saint John. Her figure is admirably com- 
posed. The kneeling, weeping figure at the 
feet of Christ tells its own story. The 
head, the dress, the carriage of the head, the 
studied refinement, reveal the worldliness 
of this woman of the world, while the folds 
of the robe set off with consummate art the 
lines of her figure. 

These five bas-reliefs have found their 



last resting place — in the Louvre, in a room 
called after their creator. 

In this same Salle de Jean Goujon are 
the bas-reliefs that formed part of the dec- 
oration for the Fontaine des Nymphes, or, 
as it is often called, Fontaine des Innocents, 
that Goujon decorated when that fountain 
of -the thirteenth century was recon- 
structed. Later on, in 1787, this same 
fountain was moved from the Rue Saint 
Denis to the Marche des Innocents. The 
form was changed — Nymphs were added 
by Pajou. Then, in 181 2, came danger of 
destruction to the sub-base and three of 
Goujon's bas-reliefs were removed to the 
Louvre. We have illustrations of two of 
them. One represents a nude Naiad lying 
on a shell and holding in her hands a long 
veil that floats back of her. At her feet is 
a little Cupid, seated backwards on a sea 
horse, that looks as if he knew that his lit- 
tle rider slept. Another Naiad is undoubt- 
edly sleeping, although we do not see her 
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SAINT JOHN — Courtesy of the Musee du Louvre 
By JEAN GOUJON 

face. The Cupid riding a sea monster at 
her feet throws her a mocking look. 

The third panel is more complicated. 
This time the Naiad half-heartedly defends 
herself from the caresses of a half -man, 
half-fish lover. This Triton's hand rests 
on one of the young woman's arms. Goujon 
attracts our eyes by the opposition of angles 
that the holding up of the Triton's left arm 
makes. The Cupids and the bottom of the 
river with its bubbling sand, modify this 
accent. You can see how well he has told 
us that it is the bottom of a river, if you 
look where the central figures are seated. 
The side play of the Cupids is amusing. 
One plays with the Naiad's veil, while the 
other, with a smile on his lips, rides the 
Triton's tail. 

We have illustrations of but two of the 
Nymphs that Goujon did for this Foun- 
tain of Innocence, but these two will show 
us his wonderful composition. The Nymph 
standing with the overturned urn at her 
feet is perhaps the most remarkable as to 



character and figure, but the Nymph with 
crossed legs, posed on her toes, is like some 
antique maiden. 

Goujon's work makes particularly good 
study for the sculptor, for they are the 
fusion of two very different epochs. The 
attitude, the purity of the outlines and the 
impersonal charm of the form, combined 
with the costume and ornaments that mark 
the richness of the Renaissance, made a 
happy alliance in Goujon's day of the mod- 
ern and the antique. 

Anyone can see the skill he has shown in 
the free development of the form in the 
very limited space allowed him. They fill 
all the space there was to fill and still their 
gestures, their movements are full of ease. 
The veils with their innumerable folds are 
light and fluid; they envelope the form 
without drowning the outlines. They are 
not young girls, but well developed women. 

The illustration we have of the Fontaine 
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dcs Innocents shows it as it now stands. 
The inflated ball-Hke trees in the picture 
detract from the fountain ; poplars, or some 
tall trees, would have been more in har- 
mony with the fountain. The play of water 
is no hre-engine hose effect, it is a soft 
ripple of dropping water, which runs un- 
endingly down the four sides, and laps 
against the numerous planes as it descends. 
Jt makes us think of the patter of rain on 
the leaves of many trees, or the murmur of 
a mild downpour. 

In the centre of the Jean Goujon room 
rests his Diane d'Anef. Xo doubt she 
looked much better in her original position, 
among the trees of the Chateau d'Anet, 
than she does at the Louvre. Here we are 
right on top of the statue. It would be 
much more impressive if seen higher up and 
farther away. 

The group is of Diana, her two dogs and 



a deer. There is a very light drapery 
thrown over Diana's right thigh. Her hair, 
with its coils and jewels, is dressed in the 
manner of the women of the court of the 
sixteenth century. This has caused some 
to think that it was meant as a portrait of 
Diana dc Poitiers, but it resembles none of 
the authentic portraits of that lady. Nor 
is it a portrait of the goddess Diana, for in 
that case she would have worn at least a 
tunic. It is more than probable that this 
decorative statue was made by Goujon to 
show his skill in treating the nude, and was 
called Diana in honor of the mistress of the 
Chateau d'Anet. 

Diana is an exception to Goujon's usual 
work, which was sculpturing bas-reliefs. 
It is possible that he clung to bas-reliefs, 
not as a matter of preference, but because 
he was given certain surfaces to decorate, 
and incidentally he decorated them mag- 
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RENE BIRAGUE—A CHANCELLOR OF FRANCE 
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-Courtesy of the Musee du Louvre 



niiicently. Even in this Diana there is the 
idea of a bas-relief; the huntress and the 
deer form a picture on one side, while on 
the opposite side the group offers nothing 
but the two dogs. Naturally there are 
things to criticise about Diana. The bend 
of the left leg is a movement without 
beauty; her hips are narrow, etc., etc., but 
what difference does it make? These are 
licenses of the master. It would be fool- 
ish to go over this marble, part by part, to 
look for things to criticise, when with half 
an eye one can see her grow more beautiful 
under examination. That means she is 
seductive, not necessarily of the senses, but 
of the spirit. 

One can apply to her what Oiiatrememe 
de Quincy said of the Elgin marbles when 
he wrote to Canova : "The charm of these 
statues is like that of grace : it is the despair 
of those who look for the why of the 



thing." She is beautiful because she is 
beautiful. 

Some of the technical things to admire in 
her are the skill of the interrupted line and 
the reduced number and bigness of the 
planes. 

MICHEL COLOMBE (1431-1541) was, 
like Jean Goujon, a sculptor of the six- 
teenth century. We speak of him here, not 
because of any great dash that he cut, but 
because we happen to have an illustration 
of his Saint George and the Dragon. 

To be one of the half-dozen names of a 
century and to have a room at the Louvre 
named after one, is something accom- 
plished. It seems rather unkind to rap 
Colombe at this late date, but neither Saint 
George nor his horse would have had a 
look-in if the Dragon had exerted all his 
strength against their weaknesses. 

The woman is not so bad ; in fact, she is 
primitive and interesting. But of course 
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she ought to be interesting, as her life was 
the cause of this great battle. Fortunately, 
as the story goes, both Saint George and his 
horse were of better stuff than Colombe 
conceived them to be, or the Dragon was 
easier than he looks. 

The room at the Louvre called the Salle 
de Jean Goujon (IV) has a great deal of 
interest in it for those who are interested 
in French sculpture of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In the centre of the room stands 
Jean Goujon's Diana zuith the Stag (the 
Diana of the Chateau Anet). Around the 
walls are the bas-reliefs from the Fontaine 
des Innocents, and a number of pieces by 
Germaine Pilon. 

GERMAINE PILON' S ( 1515-1590) 
name has come down to us with that of 
Goujon and Colombe from the sixteenth 
century. His Three Graces stand at Diana 
of Anefs side. These are the three too 
perfect women familiar to many of us 
through reproductions. Chicago has one at 
the Institute, I believe. Outside of the sen- 
timental interest of their having been de- 
signed by Pilon to support an urn for the 
hearts of Henry II and Catherine de 
Medici, Les Trois Graces represent three 
perfect specimens of womanhood with all 
the artificial poses and graces that were part 
of the sculpture of the time. The piece is 
forcibly harmonious. All the lines are com- 



ing down from- the top. It is a harmony 
that is inclined to be on the flowery rather 
than on the ornamental order. 

In Pilon's two bas-reliefs. Faith and 
Strength, you will see an extreme contrast 
of line : a vertical line and a palm leaf and 
drapery. It, too, is ornamental without loss 
of dignity. In the same room is another of 
Pilon's works, Rene Biragne and His Wife, 
In this there is a sweep of line, a flow of 
feeling that makes the tomb very effective, 
very decorative. Birague, Chancellor of 
France, was a very important man, and, 
judging from Pilon's conception of him, 
was suffering a little under the burden of 
his own greatness. At any rate, the head 
is small and not particularly commanding, 
while the robe of state is rather overpower- 
ing, rather dominating. 

The idea of the work is peculiar. The 
widow lies on her husband's tomb reading, 
presumably, her prayers. A small dog 
frisks about, barkings in the hope of at- 
tracting her attention. The gruesomeness 
of the combination of the dead husband 
rotting away below, and the frolicsomeness 
of the dog, and the cheerfulness of the 
widow's occupation might make the hus- 
band turn in his grave if his disposition was 
what his portrait on the side of the se- 
pulchre would intimate. It is certainly 
unique. Perhaps it will strike you as 
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ridiculous, but to the people of 
the sixteenth century our get- 
them-over-quickly burials, our 
"funeral parlors," and our 
hearses being arrested for 
speeding, might also seem 
unique. Then in Italy, at Ge- 
noa and ?^Iilan, there is good 
twentieth century authority 
for this strange idea of 
Pilon's. It is all a matter of 
the point of view. 

The Mater Dolorosa is, as 
it should be, sadly beautiful 
and sadly attractive. The pur- 
ity, sincerity and unquestion- 
able beauty of it make it pleas- 
ant in spite of the unhappi- 
ness. Were it in its natural 
surroundings, it would be un- 
doubtedly even more pleasing. 
It is happily done, although 
some of the details have been 
fussed up a little, and so not 
stayed where they belonged. 

In the days when P i 1 o n 
lived, the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion was the religion of 
l'>ance and of its people. The 
State used the church's organ- 
ization to w i n men's al- 
legiance, and all were power- 
fully influenced by it. Religion 
purified public life, and by in- 
culcating reverence for wom- 
en and children it raised the 
conception of the family. It 
influenced the standards of 
life and showed the individual 
the nobility and the virtue of 
self-sacrifice. From J^czelay 
to Bcauvais the Gothic cathe- 
drals of France are filled with 
figure sculptures which give 
expression to the essential 
points of Christianity. Boiir- 
(jes. Chart res, Amiens and 
Beaiivais abound w i t h the 
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sculptures of men who must have been the 
direct ancestors of Millet. One can trace, in 
l^^rench mediaeval sculpture, all the influ- 
ences that have moulded modern French art. 
The influence of religion on a people differs 
with the time and country. Aga KaJin, in the 
summer of 1913, speaking to a branch of 
the Indian Aloslem League in London, 
bared a profound truth, one of those broad, 
fundamental truths which underlie the basis 
of the progress or retrogression of a great 
people. He said : "The motive force in 
the development of British India, by her 
own peoples, must be religion, because for 
nothing else will the vast masses of the 
East toil on for generations along the path 
of self-denial." 

Only a short century or two ago the 
greatest influence that affected the peasant 
of France during all waking hours was his 
religion. Before his eyes, in the field, on 
the road, in his home, as well as in the 
churches, were the emblems of religion, 
rudely carved by a local artisan. The Ma- 
donna had the face of the women of his 



part of the country. The passionate and 
profound influence these rudely carved, 
crudely colored images had is beyond esti- 
mation. This terra cotta Mater Dolorosa of 
Pilon's is but one of a thousand attempts. 
It is full of grace and tragic passion and 
there is a feeling of floating that charms. 
One feels that charm even in the casts that 
Chicago and other cities have in their mu- 
seums. 

The Chimney-Ficce with the Bust of 
Henri If were formerly attributed to 
Goujon, but now Pilon's name is given to 
them. It is difficult to get the full eft'ect of a 
chimney-piece such as this, away from its 
special environment. In a properly propor- 
tioned room, in a great chateau, with suit- 
able furniture, tapestries and rugs com- 




MATER DOLOROSA By GERMAINE PILON 

— Courtesy of the Musee dn Louvre 
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pleting the picture, the effect would be very 
different. The dingily lighted ground-floor 
room of the Louvre, the surrounding pieces 
of sculpture, all distract from the piece. 
And still even as it stands there is much 
decorative beauty to be admired. 

The face form is oblong and the bust 




MANTLEPIECE HENRY JI 
By GERMAINE PILON 

— Courtesy of the Musee du Louvre 

continues this oblong form. See how it 
accords with the beard form. See this re- 
peated on both sides and in the bottom folds 
of the coat. See how the face form is 
echoed again and again in each falling 
fold, in his chest and the ornaments. It is 



behind every portion of his work, even be- 
hind the shoulders. Pilon was showing us 
Henri as a king, not as an everyday man, 
so he intensified the feeling of richness and 
suggested royalty by his ornamentations. 
The hair on the top of the head is raised 
a little, so as to raise the drapery at his 
back. 

In the Altman collection, recently left to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New 
York, is a bust by Pilon of another king, 
Charles IX, this time. 

The man usually chosen to represent the 
seventeenth century in sculpture is 

PIERRE PUGET (1622-1694). He was 
the dissatisfied spirit who, through his de- 
sire to animate marble with the passions of 
man, to infuse life and movement into his 
statutes, broke away from the work of the 
day, which was mostly interested in ele- 
gance of line and in the harmonious treat- 
ment of mass and composition. 

It is Puget to whom references are often 
made when speaking of sculptors who try 
to infuse life into their statues. They are 
called ''Direct Descendants of Puget'' 
''Brothers of Puget/' and many other sug- 
gestive names. We can readily realize how 
far these descendants have traveled since 
his day if we compare his works with that 
of some of our Disciples of Life of today. 

In speaking of Pierre Puget we enter into 
the subject of modern sculptures, for, 
strictly speaking, one can hardly include 
Goujon, Colombe and Pilon among mod- 
erns, but everyone seems to start with them 
in speaking of French sculptors, so we fol- 
low suit. 

Puget is principally known in France by 
his Cariatides of Force and Fatigue on the 
Hotel de Ville in the city of Toulon. They 
were his first important sculptural work; 
up to that time he was known as a painter, 
having studied that art in Rome. He seems 
to have been very clever at a number of 
professions, being in turn painter, sculp- 
tor, architect, decorator and engineer. 
His knowledge of these different branches 




PERSEUS RESCUING ANDROMEDA 
Bjf PIERRE PUGET 
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CARIATIDE FROM THE HOTEL DE VILLE An] 
TOULON, FRANCE By PIERRE PUGET 



of work undoubtedly must have had some- 
thing to do with his being sent as Repair 
Master of the Marine to the port of 
Toulon by Louis XIV. Here he was placed 
at-the head of gangs of men who were to 
display their king's magnificence on the seas 
by gorgeously decorated vessels. It was 
his duty to furnish to all the ships of France 
the feeling of vast floating palaces. Puget 
gloried in the work. He made innumerable 
designs, but produced little. For Marseilles, 
his native town, he planned magnificent 
decorations, and conceived and directed the 
building at Aix of some superb hotels, that 
Aix is still proud of. 

Besides his Cariatides, there are a num- 
ber of large pieces of sculpture at Rouen 
and Paris by Puget. We have illustrations 
of two, both at the Louvre. Persce delive- 
rant Andromcde. Of course this is the 
story of the rescue by Perseus of the beau- 
tiful Princess Andromeda, who, to atone for 
the vanitv of her mother, who claimed she 



was fairer than any of the sea nymphs, was 
chained fast to an overhanging rock. She 
was left there to the mercy of the foaming 
billows, whose spray dashed over her fair 
limbs and to the terrible sea monster sent to 
devastate the homes along the coast. This 
is what Andromeda says of her rescuer: 

"On the hills a shout 
Of joy, and on the rocks the ring of mail; 
And while the hungry serpent's gloating eyes 
Were fixed on me, a knight in casque of gold 
And blazing shield, who with his flashing blade 
Fell on the monster. Long the conflict raged. 
Till all the rocks were red with blood and 

slime, 
And 3^et my champion from those horrible 

jaws 
And dreadful coils was scathless." 

— Lewis Morris. 

There was but one possible ending. They 
were married and not only lived happily 
ever after, but were so beloved by the gods 
that they placed them among the stars, 
where they can still be seen, as well as the 
vain mother-in-law, Cassiopeia. 

I am afraid Andromeda and Perseus as 
seen by Puget make the whole afifair drop 
from the heroic to the little. It is a good 
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MILON DE CROTONE 
By PIERRE PUGET 



— Courtesy of the Mus€e du Louvre 
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thing gone wrong. The mechanical part of 
the work shows knowledge. When first 
you look at the group, your eyes stumble. 
There is a hesitation, just as you hesitate 
when a mud puddle confronts you unex- 
pectedly, and while hesitating you look for 
a way to avoid the mud. If a plank had 
been thrown across it your eyes would have 
gone to the straight path and you would 
have crossed over without even seeing the 
puddle; but as it is, you have hesitated in 
your efforts to find a way to get around it. 
This is, perhaps, a poor way of saying that 
this group by Puget is confusing. He has 
expression, but it appears with equal force 
all over. There is no special concentration 
upon anything. The action and what is 
used to set off the action are too much 
alike. Both sides have been presented with 
equal force. Many artists overcome this 
monotony of accent by having one side or 
part of the work straight and the other 
curved. This group is not set off by any- 





SELF PORTRAIT By PIERRE PUGET 

— Courtesij of the Musee d'Aix, France 



STUDY FOR HERCULES By PIERRE PUGET 
— Courtesy of the Vteole des Beaux-Arts 

thing. It is equally dramatic all over. An 
artist cannot spread out his genius all over 
a large work like this as if he were spread- 
ing a slice of bread with butter. Something 
more is needed to give personality to one's 
expression, and without that something 
more it cannot create a feeling in others. 

Listen to Milo of Cortona's story and see 
how inadequately Puget has suggested it: 
**Milo was a celebrated athlete who, by 
degrees, became a monster in his strength. 
He was seven times crowned at the Pythian 
games and six at Olympia. So strong was 
he that when the pillar which supported the 
roof of the school of Pythagorus suddenly 
gave way, Milo supported the whole weight 
of the building, thus giving all time to 
escape. In his old age Milo attempted to 
pull up a tree by the roots and break it. He 
partly succeeded, but the tree, when half 
cleft, sprang back and caught his hand. 
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BUST IX TERRA COTTA OF MADAME DU 
BARRY By AUGUSTIN PAJOU 

— Collection of Pierre Decou 

He was unable to get it out and one of the 
wild beasts of the land devoured him." 

Puget has the wild beast, the man, the 
tree and the cleft in the tree : all the acces- 
sories necessary, but all the emotion, action, 
force are left out. Just because it is a 
classical subject and old, does not prevent 
our demanding these elements. One need 
but to recall the pitiful Niobe, or, if we 
want another hideous subject, the Lao coon, 
to see that to be classic, even in the seven- 
teenth century, did not necessarily mean 
being stilted. Think of this ''beast of 
strength'' being held by the fingers of one 
hand in a cleft of a tree, while a roaring 
beast nibbles at him in the background, 
casting confiding glances at him while he 
nibbles. Imagine the twisting there would 



have been in this giant mass of muscle and 
brawn, the pulling away from the tree un- 
til the fingers came ofif. The horror of this 
fierce attack should have dropped this man 
back to the defences of the primitive man. 
Xaked. merciless lines of brutal strength, 
should have matched the murderous on- 
slaught. But we find only a bulk of deadly 
equal muscle. Compare one side of the 
man's arm with the other ; the upper with 
the lower, and imagine yourself pulling on 
something. You will put much more strain 
on one side than on the other. If you were 
to slip on the sidewalk and try to stop your- 
self from going down for the full fall you 
would exert yourself more than this. Look 
at his toes : they are not braced against the 
strain. It is but a detail, but it is a dra- 
matic detail, a dramatic earmark of the 
moment. Both the head and right leg are 
good, but in the action of the heavy arms 
there is nothing of a master's performance 




Bi'ST OF MADAME DU BARRY 
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CHILD WITH PEACH 
By BAPTISTE PIGAf.LR 
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CHILD WITH BIRD-CAGE 
By BAPTISTP: riGALLE 



-Courtesfj ot the Musfe die Louvre 
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in evidence. Ordinary natural action 
would have twisted this man into a 
contortion of pain at the moment of 
the attack, and ordinary human action 
would have turned this photograph 
gallery pose into a thing horrible be- 
yond words. 

\\t\\, poor old Puget has been dead 
for over two hundred years and has a 
room all his own at the Louvre, and a 
statue recently put up in his honor at 
^[arseilles, and his progeny has spread 
over the earth. 

AXTOIXE COVSEJ^OX (1640- 
1720) modeled some spirited portraits 
that are marked by a great sense of 
life. His monumental tomb of Car- 
dinal Mazariii is among our illustra- 
tions. This is the cardinal of whom 
Pascal said : "TTe does not like to 
pose for painters, because he does not 
wish to be seen through." This monu- 
ment has suffered in the loss of local 
color. As we see it in the Louvre it 
looks like an enlarged mantel-piece 
ornament. The colored light that 
ought to fall upon it from the church 
windows would make all the differ- 
ence possible in its appearance. 

Li looking at works moved from 
their original settings. I am so often 
led to make allowances for them and 
for my own lack of enthusiasm, when 
T remember how much greater is the 
impression received from the frag- 
ment of frieze that remains in its 
place in the Parthenon than that re- 
ceived from the pieces that have been 
detached and sent to London. 

GllLLAUME COUSTOU (1677- 
T746) was a pupil of Coysevox. Like 
Puget and Coysevox, lie modeled with 
great dexterity and considerable anatomical 
intelligence. All three of these men exe- 
cuted a great quantity of very clever marble 
cutting for Louis XIX and XV. 

At the opening of the Avenue des Champs 
des filysees. facing the Arc de Triomphe 




THE 



THREE (; RACES — Collection Camondo 

TIEXXE MAURICE FALCONET 



Stand two splendid bits of architectural 
sculpture. They are very impressive as 
they stand in this great space. I have al- 
ways heard them called The Marly Horses 
or TJie Horse Tamer, and supposed that 
some time, somewhere, existed a sculptor 
by the name of Marly, but it seems that this 
Horse Tamer was commanded bv Louis 
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THE BATHER 

Bif f:TIENKK MAURICE FALCONET 



— Coiirtesy of the Musce du Louvre 
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XlVth from Coustou, for his ill-fated 
Chateau of Marly. The Marly Horses, two 
groups, give expression to but one thing, 
the spirit of the moment. They are the 
representation of but a second of time. 
The horses rise from their pedestals with 
one movement. Head raised with an up- 
ward jerk, legs, body going up with one 
big swoop. It is likie a quarter section of 
the sun's rays mounting from the ocean just 
before the sun itself appears. The pedestal 
goes upwards, the rocks a little more, the 
horses' heads, the man's arms still more. 
All this adds to the rhythm and makes us 
instinctively straighten our shoulders. The 
whole group is full of vital throbbing life. 
The man, even his arms, and the horse, 
live. Altogether, it is a very splendid per- 
formance. 

Among Coustou's best works are a bas- 
relief representing Louis XIV accompanied 
by Justice and Prudence and two bronze 
figures of Ma/rs and Minerva that decorated 
the entrance of the Hotel des Invalides. 
The .bas-relief was destroyed during the 
Revolution, but has since been restored by 
Pierre Cartellier from Coustou's model. 
The figures were not injured. 

ETIENNE MAURICE FALCONETS 
(1716-1791). Many of this sculptor's works 
were destroyed at the time of the French 
Revolution. A colossal equestrian bronze 
statue of Peter ihe Great still exists at St. 
Petersburg. A Nymph Entering Her Bath 
(our illustration) and Music are at the 
Louvre. Speaking of his works in a general 
way, one would say that while they show a 
certain amount of cleverness, there is a 
striving for originality that makes them ring 
false at times. 

In 1787, when the Fontaine des Innocents 
was moved from the Rue St. Denis, the 
form was altogether changed. In order to 
keep the decorations in harmony, it was 
necessary to have three more Nymphs to go 
with those by Jean Goujon. 

AUGUSTIN PAJOU (1730-1809) was 



chosen to do this work. The Nymphs that 
Pajou did can be told easily from those of 
Goujon, as while they are delicate, yet they 
lack the address of Goujon. They do not 
have the symbolic urn that the others have. 
Pajou 's portrait busts of Madame du Barry 
and Buff on and his statuette of Bossuet and 
that of Maria Lesczinska of Poland, queen 
of Louis XV, are among his best. All of 
these are in the Louvre in the Salle des 
Coustou. 

BAPTISTE PIGALLE (1714-1785), 
did both of the babies that we illustrate. 
They are amusing without any particular 
pretension, and the~ motive was, I think, 
new at the time. Pigalle had a nice con- 
ception of this baby, looking out with its 
uncertain baby-stare at its own little world, 
the world that the btrd and the bird cage 
form at this particular minute. The whole 
feeling that radiates from this piece is of 
softness and dimples. The hair falling back 
of the little ear makes the dimples softer 
and more real. The. straight lines of the 
bird cage, by contrast, make the hands 
and curling toes all the softer. The small, 
soft, chubby fingers, the dimpled arms and 
legs, draw an unconscious smile from us. It 
takes but a little imagination to feel that 
this was a work done for love of some par- 
ticular little one. Pigalle must often have 
chucked it under the chin until it crowed 
with happiness, or rolled it over on its back, 
while it kicked blissfully with its lusty lit- 
tle legs. 

The other baby, sits with twinkling, 
beady, baby-round eyes, holding a bird in 
one hand, a peach in the other. This, in a 
way, attracts us more than the other, al- 
though it is not as full of life. Both arms 
extended make it less living than the one 
arm in the other. The dirty yellow color of 
the marble may have something to do with 
its attractiveness. 

Both these little works, should be placed 
upon pedestals, and looked at from a dec- 
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THE HORSPJS OF MARLY 
By GUILLAUME COUSTOU 



-Place de la Concorde, Paris 



orative standpoint. All the lines of the 
pedestals should run straight downward, 
so as to set off the roundness of the babies. 
This would make them even more child-like 
and cunning. When we look upon these 



babies in a dingily lighted museum, sur- 
rounded by portrait busts of stern, philo- 
sophers, theologians and statesmen, and set 
up in a niche, we, of course, see them at 
their worst. 



